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REV. DR. WILSON. 


Mr. Moulton called for the consideration of | 


the preamble and resolution offered by him | 
yesterday as follows: 


Whereas, the Rev. James R. Wilson of this |, 
city, has wantonly assailed the good name of) 
the revered Washington, and insulted the! 
memory of the illustrious Jefferson; and where-| 
as the publication of an odious pamphlet, pur-|. 
porting to be a religious essay, he has un-) 
necessarily endeavored to detract from the)| 
fame of many of the benefactors ofour coun-) 
try; and whereas he has farther attacked mem- || 
bers of this house: Therefore. 

Resolved, That so much of the resolution of 
this house, passed on the first day of its ses-|' 
sion, relative to the opening of this house by 
prayer, as may include the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
be and the same is hereby rescined, so far as 
relates to that individual, and that the clerk of|| 
this house transmit to him a copy of this reso-|. 
lution. 

Mr. Milledoler said, that deeply as he re-) 
gretted the cause which had originated the res- || 
olution upon which the house was called to act, |) 
and shocked as his feelings had been by the}; 
sacrilegious attack made upon departed worth; || 
the illustrious dead—and by the uncourteous 
breach of the privilege of this house, which 
had been committed; yet he was not prepared 
to say, that by adopting that resolution, they, 
asa legislature, should act becoming under 
the cireumstances. I would ask, (said Mr. M.) 
does it comport with the dignity of this honora- 
ble body, to enver the arena with any indiviual 

in such a contest and on such an occasion? 
and especiaily with one who has tarnished the 

vesture of his sacred calling, by forgetting his 

duty to his country, and by losing sight of some 
of the first principles of the holy religion which 
he professes to teach? or is it for this house to 
seize the bait which has beén held out by one 
who may perhaps be aiming at notoriety, and 
who would gain it even at, the expense of all 
that is held sacred or venerable? Unfortune- 
ately, there are those among mankind whose 
minds are so debased, and whose feelings are 

80 gross, that they will consent to become in- 

famous if they may only become notorious. 

For such characters, silent contempt is often 

the only and the most appropriate punishment. 

@may with perfect safety commit them to 
the good sense and intelligence of a communi- 
ty like ours, in which sooner or later they will 
find the level which nature designed for them, 
and by which their doings will be properly test- 
edand duly appreciated. This (Mr. M. said) 
was the most uncharitable view that could be 


/have been taught to venerate it. 


| Mr. M. concluded by ‘moving that the resolu- 


had elicited such a g 


hands, as a ‘‘ busy-body,”’ and an impertinent 
meddler in other men’s matters; yet let them, 
as a Christian legislature, manifest their chari- 


ty and forbearance toward him, and perhaps! 


Christian morality which his misguided zeal 
might have caused him to forget. As to the 
aspersions of such men, they could never affect 
those against whom their puny efforts were di- 
rected.—And now, sir, (said Mr. M.) let me 
ask, has it come to this, that the legislature of 
New York should deem it necessary on such 
an occasion as the present, thus formally to en- 
ter upon the defense of the illustrious dead and 
the living benefactors of the nation; and to 


general feeling of disgust, should vote for the resolution. But he rose:to 
‘may have been dictated by a spirit of honest Suggest its withdrawal by the mover. Notthat 
| fanaticism. In such a case, he would appeal he had the least objection to record his censure’ 
to the pity of that honorable body, and although against the pamphlet—for highly censurable he 
‘its author might deservedly suffer at their Conceived it to be.—For although he had been 
7 so distinguished as to be among the canonized 
on this occasion, it was a distinction not of his 
seeking. He who at this day wantonly assails: 
a Washington, a Jefferson, or a Monroe, (how- 
their conduct might teach him a lesson of) Ver they may be seperated by political differ- 
-ences,) strikes a blow at the moral health of 
this whole people; and if that people pass up+ 
on the attack at all, it could only be in the lan-) 
guage of censure. 
by the passage of this resolution, we give no- 
toriety to this individual, and if we are doing’ 
what is most calculated to give circulation to: 
this paraphlet—he would not say poisoned pam-. 
phiet, for there were not a thousand persons in- 
‘the State who would not read it with disgust: 


But, sir, (said Mr. G.) if 


vindicate the glorious name of the Father of 2nd abhorrence—it was best to avoid farther 


his Country? I trust not, sir. 
a hallowed one—from our earliest years we 


hen our 


instructors appealled to our love of praise and) 


honorable ambition, to excite us to noble 


thoughts and generous deeds, did they not. 


ever present to us one who was modest and re- 
tiring, wise in council, prompt in action, unas- 


suming in prosperity, undepressed by adversi-| ; 
ty, great and good as was our beloved Wash-| the house; and that thus the pamphlet and its 


That name is! proceedings. 
repeated, vote for the resolution, not only 


cause the pamphlet contained an attack upon 
high and venerated names, but because it as- 
‘sailed a member of this house for a conscien= 


the resolution; 


If called to vote, he should, he’ 


tious discharge of his duty.—But he wished | 
the gentleman from Oneida would withdraw 
that the whole proceedings 
might then be expunged from the journals of 


ington? And did not our youthful bosoms burn |, author might remain in insignificance. 


with emulation? Did they not strike upon 
chords which vibrated to the touch? Did they 


always with desirable effect? Sir, the name of 
Washington is wound up, and wrought in, with 
the fibres of the American heart—they cannot 
be separated. And now as to the resolution; 
and I must confess that I deem it unnecessary 
and inexpedient to pass it.—let us not make 
the mole-hill of glory which the author of the 
pamphlet, in his blind and crooked course, has 
raisedtohis fame,a mountain of importance. Let 
him alone: or rather suffer him to come 
among us, and worship with us if he pleases. 
Aye, sir, let him take the pieces of silver; and 
when he is partaking of the fair fruit of the 
land,which under the providence of God, Wash- 
ington saved, may not his perverted taste mis- 
take it for ashes, or his morbid imagination 
lead him to suppose that he is feeding upon the 
apples of Sodom. Rather may it invigorate 
his body, and impart health to his mind. And 
when the time arrives, that the dark cloud 
which now glows upon him, shall be scattered 
by the kindly breath of heaven, then perhaps 
he may feel new emotions of patriotism, the 
glow of gratitude to his country’s benefactors 
may lyet warm his bosom, and he may repent 
of his sin. With such views, Mr. M. hoped 
that the resolution might be withdrawn, or be 
permitted to lie upon the table; but if it was 
urged upon the house, he should vote for it. 


taken of the subject. There was yet another, 


and:for the honor of religion and humanity, it 
was to’ be hoped that it was the correct one. 
* obnoxious pamphlet in question, which | 


tion be laid upon the table. The motion was 


Mr. Granger said, that if called to vote, he 


‘swered ; 


Mr. Moulton could not deprive himself of 


the gratification of seeing the gentleman record 


not press the noblest springs of our nature, and _ his vote on the resolution. 


Mr. King said, that the subjeet was one on’ 


which the house ought not to act with precipi- 
'tancy or feeling. The author of the pamphlet: 
‘had grossly assailed the venerated dead, and 
had committed'a breach of privilege in his at- 


tack upon a member whose character was be- 
yond reproach; but it was questionable wheth- 


|er it was worth while to come to a direct vote 


onthe resolution. It would give to the pamph- 
let a consideration which it could never attain 
without it, and to the author a degree of noto- 
riety of which he was particularly desirous, 
He admitted that they owed nothing to him. 
But they owed something to themselves, to the 
community, and to their legislative character. 
He contended that they had already said e- 
nough to sustain the dignity of the house, to 
vindicate the character of its members from 
wanton attack, and to admonish the author of 


‘the pamphlet not to appear there, and to ad- 
dress the throne of grace under the eye of him 
‘whose venerated name he had traduced. [The 
full length painting of Washington is suspend-' 
above the Speaker’s chair—the usual place 


of prayer.| He had besides some difficulty in ° 
coming to a conclusion as to his vote on the 
resolution. The pamphlet, although an attack 
upon the venerated men of the land, was not a 
matter of religious belief but of political opin- 
ion; and it was questionable how far. they” 


jought to express a censure for difference on” 


political grounds. Every purpose had been an- 
he hoped that’ the’ reslution’ 
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die 


would be withdrawn, or be permitted to remain 
on the table, until the writer should present 


himself within the house, and should render its | 


passage expedient. Knough had been said; 
more might, raise him, but would not elevate 
themselves. | 
Mr. Myers did not rise in anger toward the’ 
person who had so outraged the religion which 
he professed to advocate, as to attack a mem-, 
ber of the house on the ground of his religious 
belief. A fundamental rule of his creed was 
charity, free enjoyment of religious opinions, | 
tolerant-admission of the privilege of 
ethers to write and speak in any manner not) 
inconsistent with tke rights of conscience and’ 
the rights of humanity. Such were the prin-: 
ciples of his religion—a religion which, even 
if it embraced the Israelite, needed no defence | 
from him-nor any eulogium on that floor, Nor 
was he offended at being called the offspring of 
an Israelite. He trusted he was not the only! 
offspring of the Israelite there. ' Every member 
of that house—the Christian religion, in the! 
purity of that faith, not in its fanaticism—even!| 
the Savior of the world and the twelve apos-| 
tles,—were the offspring of the Israelite — 
Upon this subject he had no feeling. He was) 
free to allow every man to worship agreeably 
to the dictates of his own conscience; and he 
preferred that ali should be judged by their acts, | 
not by their professions: He thanked God, 
that he lived under a government in which there 
was no exclusive religion—no legalized intol-. 
erance of belief—but that all men and all re-; 
ligions were equal, and that this equality was 
guaranteed by the constitution, and was the 
corner stone in our glorious political edifice.—' 
This freedom of opinion he would preserve, | 
and he would guard against every invasion of 
it; and he would check all attempts to impose 
restrictions upon it, especially if, as in this in-| 
stance, it should be accompanied by attacks: 
upon names dear to the country, and by palpa-. 
ble untruths. And he was sorry to say that! 
the latier remark was applicable to the reverend 
gentleman—revereng he regretted to call him 
—for he had asserted that he (Mr. M.) had: 
voted against prayer in the house. He ap-, 
pealed to the members, whether the allegation! 
wastrue. He had voted first for the employ- 
ment of clergymen, but not at the public ex-. 
pense; and he had afterwards voted in favor of, 
paying them fromthe private funds of mem-| 
bers; but he utterly denied that he had voted 
against prayer. respect to the resolution, | 
he would say that if it had never been intro- 
duced, he would have been satisfied. But it, 
had been introduced, and from the best of mo-. 
tives.. The privileges of the house had been’ 


also to avail himself of the opportunity to ex-| 
plain his vote on a former occasion. The’ 
causes which led to that vote were developed’ 
by the resolution. He had heard there was a' 
clergyman in this city who had so farcomprom-| 
ised his clerical character, and so far forgotten 


‘the dignity as well as the charities of his sacred, 


office, as to fulminate political anathemas-from | 


a distinction where a distinction existed. It 
was in no respect in conflict with the vote on 
the previous resolution inviting the clergy to 
attend, ‘That was perfectly Catholic and lib- 
eral, It was free from every thing of a secta- 
rian character. It merely signified an adhe- 
rence to a time-honored custom,—a custom 


poli || recognized, since the origin of the government, 
| the desk, and to assail, with harsh calumnies, by all the states and by the national legisla- 
names that were held in the highest veneration |ture. 


While, therefore, they had avowed their 


by the people. of this country,..Perhaps it unwillingness to depart {rom the old practice, 


would have been discreet to have discriminated 


at that time. But actuated by a feeling of in-| 


they would at the same time manifest their ab- 
horrence of that individual who was willing to 


dignation at such conduct, he had voted under | forget the high sanctions of his office, and to 


the impulse of the moment. He still felt this' 
indignation at the conduct of this individual,’ 


throw himself into the arena of political con- 
tention. I[t had been Said that that individual 


and he was happy to be enabled to make a''had taken this course with a view to invite an 


public expression of it through the resolution. 

Mr. Butler deprecated the conduct of Dr.) 
Wilson as much as any man. He had also 
as much respect for the dignity of the House’ 
and the public feeling as could be entertained 
by any member. ‘The pamphlet admitted of 
no justification. But he was personally ac-' 


quainted with Dr. W., and he knew that he-> 


was the subject ofa constitutional fanaticism— 
that it dwelt in him—and that he would proba- 
bly seek for this expression, in the hope of be-! 


expression of this sort and to. attain notoriety, 
even if it entaiied infamy upon him. Mr. M. 
was willing, if such were the fact, to allow him 
an opportunity to reach this kind of notoriety. 

Mr. T. Smith had hoped that the resolution 
would have passed sub stlentio. It would then 
have said just what they ought to have said, 
and in the right way. It would not have at- 
tached any undue importance to the affair.— 
He hoped the resolution would pass, and unan- 
imously. It would tell the story that they were 


coming notorious. Under these circumstances, || not willing to forget those to whom they owed 
he hoped the resolution would be suffered to | every thing; and that these who assailed them 


remain on the table. 


aimed a blow at the House. 


And inasmuch as 


Mr. Otis participated in the debate with the gentleman from New York (Mr. Myers) 


great reluctance. 


He was well acquainted’ had claimed them all as brothers, he trusted 


with the author of the pamphlet. He knew! they would go on for the future with brotherly 


him to be amiable, talented and learned; and 
he regretted that in the extremity of his secta- 
rian or political zeal, he had so far overstepped. 
the decorums of his calling and the obligations’ 
of duty, as to present the spectacle of a cler-' 
gyman meddling directly with the politics of the 
country. There was but one sentiment on this, 
subject. From ail experience they knew that. 
the thing was wrong, and against the general 
feeling. This being the case, however he 
might regret the necessity which led to it, he: 
believed it to be right in itself, and their pecu- 
liar province to express an opinion on this oc- 
casion. And he trusted, whenever he was: 
satisfied of the soundness of a principle, and. 
of the necessity of its assertion, nor he should 
shrink from carrying it out, leaving consequen-. 
ces to themselves. Inasmuch as the House) 
had rosolved to have prayers; as they sup-, 
posed that none of the officiating clergy would, 
meddle with polities; and as he was constrained 


to say this gentleman had manifested a dispo- || 
tion in this respect repugnant to the settled, | 


and as he believed sound, notions in this re- 


| 


harmony. 

Mr. Myers hoped that nothing said of him 
in the pamphlet would influence the votes of 
the members. In that respect he had _no feel- 
ing. He felt that true Christian charity— 
Christianity as it should be—which freely for- 


jgave every thing in relation to himself. But 


if the dignity of the House had been insulted, 
and if the great men‘of the country had been 
assailed, and if the dectrine of an union of 
church and state had been avowed, it was an 
incumbent duty to pass the resolution. 

Mr. Brown had been informed that the of- 
fending clergyman had not yet officiated in the 
house, and probably would net during the ses- 
sion. He thought, therefore, that it was hard- 
ly worth while to stand there and fight the wind. 
As to his slandering the great men of the coun- 
try, if Mr. B. thought he could slander them, 
he would vote for the resolution. But they 
were beyond the reach of any such calumny. 
He was therefore opposed to the resolution. 

Mr. Maxwell was very much in favor of the 
resolution. It would precisely adapt the pro- 


spect, he should fear to have him ascend those) 
steps. He was satisfied of his want of discre-| 
tion; and he was not certain, if he should 
come there, that he would not throw a fire! 
brand among them. Besides, he desired to) 
continue,—what had been so wisely separated) 
by the Constitution,—the separation of the 
church and state. He knew not whether this. 
expression would give the author of the pamph-| 
let an extended notoriety or not.—Nor did-he| 
care, It was the assertion of a principle, from’ 
which he trusted the house would not shrink. | 

Mr. Masters regretted the occasion which| 
had led to the debate; but it was the duty of 
the House, under the circumstances, to act. It 
was due not only to the illustrious dead who had 
been assailed, and to the members of the house, 
but to the individual offending, and to the re- 
spectable clergy of the city, whom Mr. M. 
was happy to learn were not implicated with 
him. He was happy to have an opportunity 
to record a vote which would show that this 


House was not only capable but ready to draw 


ceedings of the house to the feelings of it.— 
By a reference to the original resolution, it 
would be perceived that it included Dr. Wilson; 
it therefore became absolutely hecessary to 
pass the resolution. 

Mr. Moulten said, in reply to the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Monroe, (Mr. Brown, ) 
that Dr. W. would probably not attend, that by 
the terms of the original resolution, the doors 
were opened, and Dr. W. was authorized to 
attend, and to receive his $3 per day. So 
long as the privilege was in force, he would 
not exclude him, But he preferred to shut the 
doors so far as Dr. W. was in the question.— 
He did so, both because he believed such a 
step due to the House, and because the gener- 
al moral effect would be salutary. 

Mr. Speed regretted that the resolution had 
been introduced. He did not approve of the 
conduct of the gentleman implicated. On the 
contrary, it merited, as it has received, the in- 
dignation of the community. No man had a 
right to attack a member on that floor; and he 


abused; and why should they not say that he 
who had abused them, should not be permitted | 
to enter that chamber, and offer up prayer? 
Could prayers be availing from one who had 
stood hefore the house and the community as | 
the voluntary calumniator of the great and: 
virtuous men of the republic, from the revolu-. 
tion down to the! present day? Proceedings | 
had been already commenced, and why not) 
complete the work? He was opposed to lay- 
ing the resolution on the table, because it might 
imply doubts; whereas no doubts are enter-| 
tained, The pamphlet was an insult tothe com-| 
munity, to the house, and a reflection upon an’ 
enlightened and liberal age,—it was so under- 
stood—and why not express it, that it might 
stand.as a record that they appreciated the 
great services of the eminent men of their 
country, and that they were prepared to re- 
prove intolerance, come from whence it might. 
Mr, Bishop was in. favor of the passage of 
dhe resolution, and at once, He was happy! 
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who had the hardihood ¢o call Washington an|| American Institute of Instruction, and repeat- 
infidel, and Jefferson a libertine, could scarce-||ed, a short time since, in Philadelphia. 

ly receive any thing short of severe and sum-|; ‘* Music,”’ remarks the lecturer, ‘‘is highly 
mary condemnation, But after all, it was not|/yseful as a means of refreshing the weary 


necessary to leperinie on the subject. The|\mind, and is, perhaps, the only employment 
which leaves the intellect in complete repose. 


probability that Dr. W. would never appear in 
the House, and if he did, he preferred to offer||On this account. it is peculiarly important to 
him an example of Christian charity and for-|)jiterary men, A distinguished professor-of the 

island of Sicily, on hearing the sad tale of the 


bearance. His objection was also, that it would 


open the door to other resolutions, from less} influence of study on our literary men in Ameri- 
worthy motives. If he must vote, however, | 


ss es “ae ca, asked, ‘What are your amusements?’ As 
he vote for the you may readily imagine, I was only able to| 
’ ’ and added, ‘No wonder they are sick, an 
to useful of die of study.’ He informed that he spent 
only designed to say by it, that although he 


astated portion of the day in recreation, of 
was in favor of prayers, he desired not to em-| which instrumental and vocal music were an 
ploy a ner priest. 
Mr. 


: essential part, and thought he could not live 
oulton stated, in reply to a member 


wer! without the relief which they gave his mind. 
who requested him to read some of the objec-) 


_ ** Vocal music is also very useful by its di- 
that if he had, it would not be worth while to| 
detain the house with a . ee of —e barred from many kinds of salubrious exer- 
pate: ly that were well known to members ie, should cultivate singing, not only as an 
OF te health. He particularly insists that it should 
tion, and Butle, oted in the be neglected in the education of females; 
Messrs. ‘and states that besides its salutary operation in 
ge oon Butler and Brown said, when the|/©2@blig them to soothe the cares of domestic 
voted in life, and quiet sorrow by the united assistance 
the negative, yet that they concurred in its the 
, song, it has still more direct and important ef- 
estimate of the pamphlet. But they were un-)| 
willing to contribute to the ‘notoriety, which fect. ‘Ihere introduce a fact,’ he remarks, 
fession, and that 1s, that the exercise of the 
divi organs of the breast by singing contributes 
en: very much to defend them from those diseases 


| to which the climate and other causes expose 
ZOU BNAL? them.’ *—Anon. 


| 


MUSIC, 


From the ‘ Industriel,’ and Gill’s Technical Repository 
Milton, in his Tractate of Education, enumer-| ON 'TINNING CAST-IRON WEIGHTS. 


ates both vocal and instrumental music among}; These are first to be well rubbed and clean- 
the exercises proper to be introduced into the) .¢4 in a bath of sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol) 
schools. ‘‘ ‘The time for convenient rest be-| which has been diluted with a proper quantity 
fore meat,” he remarks, ‘‘may both with pro-) of water. After this preparation, they are to. 
fit and delight be taken up in recreating and) he dipped into water, in which sal-ammoniac 


composing the travailed ‘Spirit of the scholar ‘has been dissolved, in the proportion of one- 
with the solemn and Divine harmonies of mu- seventeenth of the salt, to the quantity of 


sic, heard or learned: either while the skilful ‘water employed. During these operations, we 
organist plies his grave and fancied descant in| me}t fine and pure tin, with which has been 
lofty fuges, or the whole symphony, with artful previously mixed copper, in the proportion of 


and unimaginable touches, adorn and grace} three ounces of this latter metal to one hun- 
the well studied chords of a choice composer— || 


sometimes the lute or soft organ stop, waiting 
on elegant voices, either to religious, moral, or 


been melted at a proper degree of heat, not so 


high, however, as to hinder it from attaching 
civil ditties, which, if wise men and prophets) itself to the pieces of cast-iron to be. tinned, 
be not extremely out, have a great power over they may be plunged into it. 


dispositions and manners, and makes themgen-| weiohts should be previously turned in- 
tle from rustic harshness and distempered pas- tha dnd be be- 
sions. The like, also, would not be inexpedi-) when ‘thet have 
ent after meat to assist and cherish nature in ‘pai en poe the tinning peoends, they may 
tage and satisfaction,” polished in the lathe by means of burnish- 


ers in the usual manner. 
This opinion, which receives the sanction of|| Jy order to render the three ounces of co 
many names equally celebrated with that of) per easily fusible in the tin, it should be previ- 
Milton, has been carried into practice in several ously. melted with six pounds of that metal, 


‘which has been suggested to me by my pro-)|, 


dred pounds of the tin. When the mixture has | 


‘the township of Bastard, in the District of 
Johnstown, in the province of Upper Canada, 
states a case of spontaneous combustion, which 
occurred in his practice. 

‘* It is well authenticated, says the Doctor, 
that many habitual drinkers, of ardent spirits 
‘are brought to their end by what is called 
‘spontaneous combustion.’ By spontaneous 
combustion I mean when a person takes fire, 
as by an electric shock, and burns up without 
external application.—Trotter mentions sever- 
al such instances,—One happened under my 
own observation. It was the case of a young 
‘man, about 25 years old. He had been an ha- 
bitual drunkard for many years. I saw him a- 
bout nine o’clock in the evening on which it 
happened. He was then as usual not drunk, 
‘but full of hquor, about eleven onthe same 
evening | was called to see him. I found him 
literally roasted, from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his feet. He was found in a 
blacksmith’s shop just across the way from 
where he had been. The owner allof a sud- 
den, discovered an extensive light in his shop, 
as though the whole building was in one gen- 
eral flame. He ran with the greatest precipi- 
tancy, and on flinging open the door discover- 
ed a man standing erect in the midst of a wide- 
ly extended silver coloured blaze, bearing as 
he described it, exactly the appearance of the 
wick of a burning candle inthe midst of its 
‘own flame. He seized him by the shoulder 
jand jerked him to the door upon which the 
flame was instantly extinguished. There was 


‘no fire in the shop, neither was there any pos- 
‘sibility of fire having been communicated to 
‘him from any external source.—It was purely a 
jease of spontaneous ignition. A general 
‘sloughing came on, and a few of the larger 
blood vessels standing. The blood neverthe- 
less, rallied around the heart, and maintained 
the vital spark until the 13th when he died, 
not only the most noisome, ill featured and 
‘dreadful picture that was ever presented to hu- 
man view; but his shrieks, his cries and la- 
‘mentations were enough to rend a heart of ada- 
mant. He complained ofno pain of body; his flesh 
was gone. He said he was suffering torments,. 
and in this frame of mind gave up the ghest. 
O the death of the drunkard! Well may it be 
said to beggar all description. I have seen 
other drunkards die, but never in a manner so 
awful and affecting. They generally go off 


and stupid.”-—Kingston Gazette. 


“The durability of posts used in making 
fences is a matter of great importance to our 
‘farmers, and will continue so long as the pres- 
ent system of fencing iscontinued. We are in- 
formed that the shakers at Union Village have 
been in the habit of making oak posts as dura- 
ble as locust, by very easy process.—This is 
merely to bore a hole in that part of the post 
which will be just at the surface of the earth, 


-with such a slope as will carry it just below 
p-|the surface, and fill it with salt. This, it is 


said will preserve the timber from decaying for 
‘a long time; and fromthe knowledge we have 


parts of Europe. In Germany and Switzer-|taken from the oue hundred pounds. 


land, especially, musie constitutes almost in-|; This tinning of the weights is designed, not 
variably a branch of the most improved systems | only to preserve their size and weight better, 


of education; and if any weight is to be placed || }u¢ also to prevent them from rusting; and we 


upon the testimony of the writers of those|ican thus substitute these cheap cast-iron 
countries, and that of disinterested travellers, || weichts, in the room of the more expensive 
the good effects which have resulted from it a 


: es of brass or copper. 
have been very considerable. The importance 


and practicability of making music, in this} Spontaneous Combustion of a Drunkard. 
country also, a part of ordinary education, 


heve been recently urged upon us by Mr.|| Dr. Peter Schofield, in a late address deliv- 


of the influence of salt in preserving ship tim- 
ber when treated in a similar manner, we have: 
no doubt of its being an excellent method. 


Masonic Meetings 


At tHe Masonic TEMPLE—NEXT WEEK. 


St. John’s Lodge, Menday. | 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, Wednesday. 


Woodbridge, in an address delivered before the || at the formation of a Temperance Society, in 


St. Andrew’s Lodge, Thursday. 


Nar 
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knew that I calculated to "a the Toll per get 


if 

oN ecliew ‘ed from the care of the Bridge—but 1 never 
“The lias singular narrative of the circumstances) shall; you know what I have seen on the bridge; 
attending the @eath of Joseoh’ Morse, at the Rocks. (he affair of the blood; and the vessel, of which | 
Village, near Haverhill, Mass» is given to the public by) have told you?? Lanswered ‘yes.’ He then con- 
his brether Thomas, from a sense.of duty, as he re- ‘tinued my troubles have beengreat; but I have 


marks, ‘asa humble follower of. Chirist.’*—A short in-) 
troduction: informs us, that the deceased was an exemp-' 
lary, moral man, | addicted to, no vicious habits; an 
thet in the year 1827, a revival of celigion took place 
in the vicinity where he resided, when “* he as w rell as’ 

many others, became, anxious to know whether he had» 
anvinterest in Christ; but shortly after he fell into a 
state of dispair, in which he, at times, continued until 
September, 1829, when his hopes into an 
evidence that his sins were forgiven?” The writer of 
the narrative, as well as his deceased brother, is repre- | 
sented to manof unquestioned veracity. The cir- 
Curistances embraced in it were related by him at the 
funeral of his brether, and before the congregation of 
which he 3 is a member. _ 


NARRATIV E, 


er will welate: a few circumstances which took 
place previous to my brother’s death. ‘The sec- 
end week in August, he remarked to me that his 
feelings! were very nvuch disturbed by seeing a 


“tity of human blood on the Bridge, near the | 
can testify, and you must do it before a con- 


course of people, and you have got to do il, wheth- 


Draw, on the first of July, which blood soon dis- 
appearet! 
yourself until something more is known.’ Soon |, 
after this, he said, to. me ‘ [| have seen the bloed on 
the. Bridge again—it. was in. the same place, 
and, about’ the same quantity.---I stopped! 
and examinett and should judge there’ 
was va quart ortwo. it laid in two or three” 
different places. re-passed the place immedi- 
ately efter, and ‘¢ame to examine the blood; 
was removed by an invisible hand as before! 
What solemn event is to happen to me, or some 
other person, is unknown to us—say nothing--|, 
time will interpret the thing. A few days after-| 
wards, about, sunset. | saw the blood near the same 
place; partly.covered with litter and partly dried 
up: took a stick.and poked amongst it, and then 
walked on---in'a few minutes retnrned--it was 
not'to be seen! A short time after this, was 
{ravelling acrossthe bridge, towards the 
house, ‘and coming near to the Draw, T saw a ve 

sel coniming down the river, and it was near e- | 
noagh to. hoist” the Draw, but before I could 
get there to hoist. it, I looked to the. vessel, 
and she had swung a little to the right. | heard 


voice on the bridge calling to the eaptain--the last’ 


words were Jam dying! ‘The voice sounded like 
my own voice, Then these words came tomy. 
it will not ‘harm you,’ which calmed all) 
my fears. Iwas’ then alone; the solemn event 
took: place, ‘and the vessel disappeared! Another || 
time; passing the Draw I saw the same vessel 
there, two or three hours after nigh wa- 
ter., J} went off. the Bridge,. and looking back it 
had disappeared! 
coming home, and had got on the first: part of the 
Draw, I saw thatthe other part wag hioisted--in a 


few minutes it was lowered down into its place; | 


lvalso heard a‘lamentable noise, calling loudly for 
help--the voice! sounding’ like Mr. Willcomb’s 
(meaning all was then qui- 

On the evening of the 19th of September, my 
brother Joseph and his wife, and my sister Davis 
called at our house; they stayed some , minutes; 
Joseph and myself stepped ont and had some, con- 


He then saidto me—‘ keep this to 


| not been followed up by man, though | have been 
left to murmur; but it beecometh me to be submis- 
sive to the will of the Lord, who of late has made 

me to understand that what { have told you was 
not done to harm me or any other person; but that |) 
it was the work of infinite wisdom, done for 


| scinottiing which hereafter will be made known. 


have had such impressions upon my mind of 
late, and have. been in sucha state of feeling, as 
‘has caused me to feel considerably resigned, and 
my prayer is, that I might be fully resigned with- 
out a murmur; and I believe I shall, before the e- 
vent takes place, which will soon arrive.’ 

We then joined his wife and sister Davis, and 
started in company, to visite a neighboring femily, 
while walking together, Joseph said to me—‘ Did 
you know that you will be called upon as an evi-| 
‘dence??. answered ‘no. He then continued-- 
‘you certainly willbe called upon to testify to 
this, and you will be the only one knowing to it, 


| er you are willing or nol—the oa of a person 
tol bring you to il. 
| Atour Charch nieertahe; hela at the Meeting- 
-house on Satarday the 24th of September, Joseph 
| bad some conversation with me concerning certain | 
| persons whom we expected would come forward) 
to j join the Church. 
‘said, i remarked that ‘1 should like to know what) 
‘effect it would be likely 
others. ? He then pointed in the direction of tie 
' Bridge and said—‘ [ should like to know what ef- 
fect that solemn-event will have.’ [made answer 
that we should know on the next Sabbath. 
‘ Stop,’ said he ‘do you think people in another 
/worid know al} the transactions of this world?’ 
jsaid, ‘ du not know as they do.’ Then,’ said 
‘unless they do, shall not know, for! shall 
not be here on the’ Sabbath after the morrow--I), 
apa tell you my feelings—the other night when 
| Twas upon the.bridge hoisting the Draw, 
"mind was filled with horror, in the view of what) 
expected wonld take place that evening. 
stood alone upon the. side of the draw which | 
i hoisted, contemplating upon the sudject of the 
blood and the vessel which I had seen, and the in-|. 
terpretation of those mysterious things, and that I! 
‘must drop down there, while alone, and end my 
| life--it was almost insupportable; but at this try- 
‘ing moment these consoling words came to my 
‘mind, ‘it will not harm you;’ which calmed all my 
fears. It is now all made plain to me, and I will 
tell you the interpretation--about four weeks ago 


| 


there came a vessel up the river,* she lay at anch- 
The, other evening, as was: 


or about half a mile below the bridge, it looked to 
me like the vessel which had appeered and disap- 
peared heretofore; it caused me mucn trouble 
during the day, but on her coming up through the 
draw, I saw that it was not the one. I have been 
| looking. at every, vessel that has been up the river 
since that time to see if 1 could discover that one. 
A few days since: saw it, and as slie went up the 
river, | conversed with the Captain—I asked him 
when he should return; he said he was going up 


versatidn together. He said to me ‘I suppose you 


*The sloop Jane; master from 
land, Me, 


to 5 Havesbal, and ‘should not be hack till after the 
Sabbath. Now when the vessel comes back, and 
gets near the bridge, my case will be decided. 
We shal! be there to hoist the draw—I shall be a- 
lone on Newbury side, standing’by the railing— 
the other half of the draw will be hoisting—f shall 


not begin to hoist, but shall be looking eagerly at 


{to have-on the minds of}, 


the vessel--it will be but little after the break of 
day, the vessel will wheel a little to the right—I. 
‘shall then know the vessel, and at that moment, 
‘the solemn event will take place! | shall then 
speak three words to the Captain, and but three, 
‘and those will be-- Iam dying. ‘Then there wil} 
ibe one sentence to me, viz: It will not harm you. 
t shall drop down upon the bridge a little from the 
sailings you will see where the biood will lay, in 
two or three spots and scattered about.’ 
| lasked him if he thought death would harm 
him, Said he—‘I tell you brother Thomas, noth- 
ing will harm me, I have been assured of this— 
it willharm my w7fe,it will be a heavy stroke to her 
and to mother, and solemn to all--do you wish to 
‘know any thing plainer then this?’ made no 
‘snewer, but stood with astonishment. . He then 
proceeded to give the interpretation of the sec- 
ond vesse}]. ‘* As I saw her lay there confined, at 
about three hours ebb, so you will see the same 
vessel lay there upon that side, after my decease, 
without injury toher. After this it will appear 
‘solemn to you, to cross the bridge alone, evenings; 
but it will not harm you—it may do you good to 
contemptlate upon these things which I have so 
Jong contemplated upoa. ‘Phe sound of the horn 
from the vessel, for the draw to be hoisted has 


In answer to something he} been very solemn to me of late, especially in the 


night. The last horn that I shall hear, I suppose. 
will be about the break of day. I shall then get 
and call for assistance to hoist the darw—no 
doubt I shall feel a backwardness in going where 
duty calls, I may desire that some one will take 
my place--but as I now feel, I shall go off there 
and calmly resign myself into the hands of the 
Lord.’ We then left the subject and went into 
the meeting house. 

On Monday morning, September the,26th 1831, 
my brothes Joseph died, as he had told me he 
should, upon the Newbury side of the Merrimack 
bridge. Iwill relate a few facts in relation to 
his death, as they actually took place. A man 
‘came and informed me that my brother was dead; 
‘that a vessel came down the river, the horn 
‘sounded for the draw tobe hoisted at break of 
'day—-that Joseph went into the bridge, as usual, 
‘to hoist the draw--the vessel came down near the 
| draw, and whecled a little ‘to the right-- 
‘Joseph steod by the railing--Mr. Wm. Willcomb 
hoisted his side of the draw-- Joseph did not hoist 
his, but stood by the side of the railway and 
spoke to the Captain; his words were, ‘1 am dy- 
ing.’ The Captain of the vessel heard him say 


that he was dying, and called to Mr. Willcomb to 
lower his side of the draw, and go over to his. 
assistance, which he immediately did—he then 
went for belp but it was all in vain, JoSeph had 
broken a blood vessel and in a few moments bled 
to death. When I came over the bridge, upon 
being informed of his death, I saw large quanti- 
ties of his blood seattered about the bridge, near 
the draw. ‘The vessel lav against one of the 
piers, just above the draw. The blood lay upon 
the bridge many days, I have thus given atrue 
and impartial account of the circumstances rela- 
tive'to the death of my brother, as they actually 
took place; f have no desire or wish to make a 
or’alter a single fact. 
THOMAS MORSE. 
i} West. Newbury, Dec. 1831. 
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WUESGBBBANW cy seat of royalty, andthe sanctuary of justice, 
have been polluted by a Tassilian, a Scraggs, and 
. a Jeffries. [Here was a frown from the bench.} 
Nay, my lord, lama poor man, but I am a 
free born subject of the kingdom of Ireland, a 
member of the constitution; nay, I am _ higher, 
for | am now the representative thereof. 

I therefore claim for myself and fellow jurors, 
the liberty of speech; and if lam refused it here, 
I shall resume it at the door of this court house, 
and tell them whiy I delivered my mind there in- 
stead of this place. [Here the bench assumed 
complacency .] 


: From the Literary Magazine. 
A LESSON FOR JURORS. 


A judge, who lately travelled the northwest 
circuit of Ireland came to a trial of a cause in 
which most of the local consequences of certain 
demagogues of the neighborhood were concerned; 
it was a case of a poor man, his tenant, for assault 
and battery committed on the person of the pro- 
secutor, by the defendant, in the preservation of | 
his only child, an innocent and beautiful girl from | 
ravishment. When the poor man was brought ; ; 
into court, the prosccutor appeared and swore. I say my lord we have nothing to do with your 
most manfully to every. article in the indictment, Ptivate character; we know that you are here 
He was cross-examined by the Jurors, who were only i in that of a judge; and as such we would re- 
composed of honest tradesmen and {armers. The spect you;--you know nothing of us but as ajury;) 
poor man had no lawyer to tell bis story, he plead- jand i in that situation we should look to you for) 
ed his own cause, ke pleaded not to the fancy but) Teciprocal respect, because we know of no man, 
tothe heart. The jury found him not pe | however high his title or rank, in whom the law 
The court was enraged; but the surrounding | or the constitution would warrant an unprovoked 
spectators, sisddeped to exultation, uttered a_ — towards the tribunal in whom the people 
shout of applause. The Judge told the jury they, iene vested the dearest and most valuable privi- 
must go back to the jurr room and reconsider the | ledge they possess. I have before said my lord, 
matter: adding, **he was surprised they conld. ‘that we are here met, not individually, nor do we 
presume to return so infamous a verdict.”? The assume pre-eminence; but in the sacred character 
Jury bowed, went back, andina quarter of an of ajury, we should be wanting in reference to the 
hour returned, when the foreman, a venerable old Constitution itself, if we did not look for the re- 
man, thus addressed the bench: spect of every man who regards it. Wesit here 

‘sMy lord, in compliance with your desire, we | ~y lord,sworn to give a verdict according to our- 
went back to our jury room; but as we found no, consciences, and the best of our opinions, on the 
reason to alter our verdict, we return it in the|,evidence before us. We have in our minds, ac- 
same words as before, not guiliy. We heard, quitted our duty as honest men. If we have er- 
your lordship’s extraordinary language of reproof, ‘red, we are answerable, not to that bench, nor to 
but we do not accept it as properly or warranta- the king who placed you there, but to a higher), 


bly applying tous. (tis true, my lord, that we | power, the KING OF KINGS!’ 
ourselves, individually considered in our private | ‘The bench was dumb, the box silent; but ap-)) 
capacities, may be poor insignificant men, there. _ probation was murmured throughout the crowd; 
fore in that light, we claim nothing out of this ‘anc the poor man was discharged. 


box above the common regards of our humble bat | To illustrate the extraordinary virtues and in-| 


henest stations, but, my lord, assembled here as | dependence displayed by the above jury, would), 


. a jury, we cannot be insensible to the great and ‘require more than ordinary talents; suffice 
constitutional importance of the department, we) it to say, that it ought to be instilled into the 
now fill; we f -I my Jord, that we are appointed | mind, and the lesson engraved on the heart of 
as you are, by the law and constitution, not only lev ery man, that he may be prepared for that ex- 
as an impartial tribunal to judge between the |alted station. 
king and his subjects, the offended and offender, | 
but we act in a situation of stil! greater confidence; | 
we form, jury. the barrier of the people. 


INSTANCE OF COURAGE IN TWO BOYS. 
About the middle of October, 1789, two broth- 


against the possible influence, prejudice. passion 1 ers by the name of Johnson, one twelve, the oth-' 
To you, my lord, ‘ler nine years old, were playing on the western| 


or corruption of the bench. 


meeting you withm these wall, 1, for my own! bank of Short Cronk. about twelve miles from 


part, might possibly measure my respects by your) W heeling, skipping stones in the water. At a 
private virtues; but the moment 


this place, your private character is invisible; for 'to be settlers, being dressed with coats and hats: 
it is, in my eyes,veiled in your official one, and to | These men, to amuse and deceive the children/| 


open conduct in that only can we look. ‘(as the event showed,) engaged in the same sport, 
This jury, my lord, does not, ‘in this business, | advancing towards the children, till by degrees 


presume to offer to that bench the smallest | they got so near, that the children discovered | 


degree of disrespect, much less of insult; | ‘them to be Indians, but it was then too late to 


pay it the respect one tribunal should ‘py | make their escape; the Indians seized and carri- 


to another, for the common honor of both.—//ed them six miles, into the woods, where they 
This jury, my lord, did not arraign that’ 


| made a fire and took up their lodgings for the night: 
bench with partiality, prejudice, infamous ge: 


cision, nor yet with influence, passion, corruption, | 
oppression or tyranny; —no. we look toit as the. 
mercy seat of royalty, as the sanctuary of truth | 
and justice. Still, my lord, we cannot blot from. 
our minds the records of our old school books, nor 
crase the early inscriptions written on’ our intel- 
lects and memories. Hence we must be mindful} 
that monarchs and.judges are falliable mortals, 
that tyrants have sat on thrones, and that the mer-| 


and then laid down, each Indian with a boy on 
his arm:—the children, as may be supposed, kept 
awake—the oldest began to move, and finding 
his Indian sound asleep, by degrees disengaged 
himse]f, and went to the fire, which had got low, 
and stirred it up; the Indian not wakinghe whis- 
pered to his brother, who likewise crept away-~ 
and both of them went to the fire. The oldest 


am enclosed in distance they ciscovered two men, who appeared | 


, their rifles anc tomahawks rested against a tree, 
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kill these Indians, and get away from them,’ the 
youngest agreed in the proposal of attempting it; 
the eldest then took one of the rifles, and placed 
the muzzle, which he rested ona small stick that 
he found for the purpose, close to the head of one 
of the Indians, and committing the execution of 
this part of the business to his brother, ordered 
him to pull the trigger the moment he saw him 
strike the other Indian with one of the tomahawks. 
The oldest gave the signal; the youngest pulled 
trigger—the rifle shot away the lower part of the 
Indian’s face, and left him senseless; he then told 
his brother to lay on, for he had done for his, 
after which be snatched up the gun and ran; the 
boy with the tomahawk gave the stroke with the 
wrong end, the Indian started on his feet—the boy 
‘found the saletiieet and turning the tomahawk in 
his hand gave him another blow, which brought 
‘him to the ground: he repeated his strokes till he 
had dispatched him, and then made the best of 
his way after his brother. When the boys had 
found the path which they recollected to have 
travelled before, the oldest fixed his hat on a bush 
as a directory to find the scene of action the next 
day. ‘The tomahawked Indian was found near 
the place where the boys had left iim: The oth- 
‘er was not there; but was tracked by his blood, 
‘and although so weakened by his wounds that he 
could not raise his rifle to fire at his pursuers (two 
men) they suffered him to escape; but it is sup- 
posed thathe died of his wounds. These two 
Indians were sent out to reconnoitre the best 
place for an attack, which was to have been made 
by a body of warriors; waiting in the neighbour- 
hood. 


| THE skin OF A FAT poG.—Wonuld ye like to 


‘buy a dog skin sir? If it isa good one I will— 
Why it was taken off the fattest dog you ever 
,saw, he was dreadful fat--oh, you never did see 
any thing like it--he was as fat--as fat--oh he 
‘was almighty fat! But I don’t know about fat 
dog’s skins being so very good ; I have heard they 
were tender. Oh—but--wal--I don’t know as I 
can say he was so darned thundetation fat after 
all.—N. H. Spectator. 


Lapies Wantep.--A paper printed in the State 
of Alabama, speaks of a most deplorablejand a- 
larming scarcity of young ladies. very respec- 
table female, native or stranger, found there is as 
soon as possible hurried to the hymeneal altar.-- 
The young men are as one hundred to one of the 
young ladies. Whether the cottons or the broad- 
cloths are frowned upon or not, the ladies are al~ 
‘ways welcomed with smiles. ‘They shall have 
‘protection for ever. 


A late theatrical monarch, whose father was a 
bill sticker, and who had occasionally practised in 
the same humble, though hereditary occupation 
himself, being one evening strutting in the green 
recom, in a pair of glittering buckles, a gentleman 
who was present remarked that they really resem- 
bled diamonds. ‘Sir,’ said the actor with some 
warmth, ‘I would have you to kaow, that I never 
wear any thing except diamonds.’ ‘I ask your 
pardon,’ replied gentieman, ‘ l remember the time 
you wore nothing but paste.’ This produced a 
loud laugh, which was heightened by Parsons’ 
jogging him on the elbow, and dryly saying, 
‘ Jack, why don’t you stick hith against the wall?* 


Let us enjoy the present--we may have trouble 
enough hereafter. 


boy then observed to his brother, ‘ [ think we can) 


I 

| 
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SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 38, 1832. 


Boston Encampment. 
Agreeably to notice given in our last, the 
officers of the Boston Encampment, for the 
current year, were publicly installed, in the 
Lecture room ofthe Masonic Temple, on Tues- 
day evening. The Hall was filled at an eariy 
hour and a more brilliant assemblage of beau- 
ty and fashion we have seldom,—perhaps nevy- 
er witnessed. It is supposed there were fwelve 
hundred persons present; seven hundred, at 
least, of whom were ladies. The following is 
. the ‘* Order of 
PRAYER. 
SELECT «MUSIC. 
CEREMONIES OF INSTALLATION. 
IV. 


ADDRESS.——BY 


PAUL DEAN. 


®RIGINAL HYMN.—TUNE, Sicilian Hymn. 


! Of heav’nly truth and charity, 


That, life passed o’er, thy spirit giv’n. 
May gather all to Thee, in heav’a. 
VIII. 
BENEDICTION..- 
IX,. 
VOLUNTARY. 


The prayer, by Rev. E. M. P. Wexts, was 


_ appropriate, fervent and impressive. 


| The ceremonies of Installation were perform- 


ied by the Rev. Paul.Dean in his usually accep- 
table manner. 


‘appropriate production; and we are happy to 
learn that a copy has been asked for the press. 
When published, we shall take occasion to 
speak of its merits more at length. 


i 


to be but one sentiment among those who had 
the gratification of hearing it delivered; and 
that is, that it was a spirited, manly and ele- 
gant effort ofthe mind: severe, without coarse- 
‘ness or abuse; satirical, without being unjust; 
and complimentary, without flattery. It was. 
somewhat prolix; but not more so than the sub- 


men’ who were installed into the respective 
offices to which they had been elected: 


Edward A. Raymond, G. C. 
Thomas Power, G. 

John Hews, C. G. 

Robert Lash, P. 

Jolin J. Loring, 8. W.* 
A. A. Dame, J. W. 
Jacob Amee, T. 


The address was a chaste and) 


| Gardner Greenleaf, 


Of the Poem, by Mr. Power, there seems) 


Samnel Howe, R. 
Galen’ Holmes, 
Peter Dunbar, St. B. 
Charles Williams, Swd. B. 
Gilbert Nurse, W. 


Charles W. Moore, 


C. of G. 
William Eaton, 


* In the-absence of this gentleman, Comp. John L 


‘Phillips was instalied as his proxy. 


Lopces 1x Maine.—The Hallowell Free 


which, with four R. A. Chapters, it says, are 


Press publishes alist of 39 Lodges in Maine, 
| 
| 


incorporated, and authorised by Law to hold 


| funds to the amount of $592,000. We know 


Bring your off’ring to our temple,. 
Let the incense reach the skies; 
Judah’s line, ne more a stranger, 
See its holy altars rise. 


Bring affections kindly tempered, 
Hearts to join a kindred heart, 
Heavenly truth their worthiest object, 
Christian faith their werthiest part. 


Bring devotion, free, inspiring, 
High resolve and holy thought, 
Seek to gain the worthy conquest 
By a Saviour’s suff rings bought. 


Bring in hearts of gen’rous purpose, 
Charity’s endearing form, 

Love enlarged, mankind embracing, 
Fiver faithful, active, warm. 


Bring, oh bring, a brother’s welfare 
On the purest breath of prayer— 
Thus, when passed o’er life’s frail confines,. 
Man shall find inis heaven there. 
POEM,—BY THOMAS POWER, ESQ. 
VIL. 
ORIGINAL HYMN.—TUNE, Old Hundred. 
Raise high, in praise, each grateful voiee, 
Let friend and brother loud rejoice ; 
For God, our father, grants his aid 
In bright’ning. day—in ev’ning shade. 


Tho’ artful foes in bands unite, 

Or hopes destroy, or fears incite, 

In God ’s the anchor of the soul, 

When storms arise—when tempests roll. 


@izx, thou, in heav’n, indulgent, kind, 
Make ns to each event resigned, 
Direct each purpose of the heart, 
Tho’ hope, and friends, and life depart. 


To Thee, our heavenly father, friend, 
With grateful hearts we humbly bend; 
Qh! teach our fervent thanks to flow, 
For all the joys to Thee we owe. 


Our Temple reared, the cap-stone raised, 
Our altars blessed, Jehovah praised, 
Accent, oh God, our solemn vow 

Before thy holy name to bow. 


Gh, let each heart a temple be 


ition by all who heard it, and by all into whose 


‘masons. It will afford them no satisfaction. 


will permit. 
‘out consulting the wishes of the gentleman, ) 
for the information of our friends, who have 
evinced an unusual interest to ascertain the 
fact, that Mr. Power is the author of the 


original Hymns, sung onthe occasion and pub- 
lished above. 


were executed in a manner highly creditable to 
‘the ladies and gentlemen to whom they were 
committed; and we improve this occasion to 
tender to them, inbehalf of our Masonic friends, 
‘our thanks for their generous and successful 
efforts to add to the brilliancy and interests of 


the ceremonies of the evening. 


|When published we shall make as liberal quo- 
‘tations as justice to the author and publisher 
We venture here to state, (with- 


| The Musical arrangements of the evening | 


not whether this be true or false; but it is not 


ject required or the occasion warranted. The} Usual for Lodges to be incorporated. There 
\speaker was listened to with the most gratify- “© 
‘ing attention for about fifty minutes; and |Which are incorporated. The practice has al- 
‘though some, in consequence of the lateness Ways been regarded as useless by the great 
of the hour, might have rejoiced when he was| body of Masons, and has generally been dis- 
through, we are sure that none regretted he countenanced by the Grand Lodges; from 
‘had taxed their patience so long. A copy has | Which subordinate Lodges derive their exist- 
been requested for the press; which request ©". We, therefore, think it somewhat singu- 


are not more than two or three in this State 


we trust will be complied with; feeling assured | lar, (if true, ) that there should be so many in- 
that the Poem will be read with great satisfac-||CoTporated Lodges in one State. And as to 


| their being authorised to hold funds to the a- 


shands it may fall. We of course, except anti-{ mount of 592,000 dollars; they might as_ well 


_ have been empowered to hold so many millions. 
We do not believe that all the Lodges in the 
country, collectively, possess one half that 
‘amount of funds. We wish they did. The 
‘necessities of the poor would not so often go 
unrelieved. ‘The object of the Press is to ex- 
cite alarm in the public mind in relation to the 
Institution, on the ground that it has at its 
‘command an immense amount of funds, 
which it can at any moment turn against the 
liberties of the country! But whatever else 
‘the country may have to fear from Masonry, 
there is no cause for uneasiness on this score. 


| The procession, at the conclusion of the ser-' 
vices, was formed and conducted through the 
iseveral apartments ofthe Temple, under the 
‘direction of Com. John R. Bradford, Chief 
‘Marshal, assisted by Comps. Harrison Gray 
‘and John Flint, as aids, and H. H. Barton, 
‘Samuel Eveleth, Winslow Lewis, Jr. Nahum 
Capen, Benj. I. Leeds, John Barnard, Ruel 
‘|Baker, Wyatt Richards, Giles T. Crocket, 
Edwin Sevey, Edwin Barnes, Abel Phelps, 
John Bigelow, Enoch Hobart, and Leonard 
Battelle, as assistants. 


Ifthe Lodges meet their current expenses, and 
the demands of charity, they seldom trouble 
themselves much abuut accumulating funds for 
other purposes. It isa matter of very great 
doubt whether one-tenth ofthe Lodges in the 
country, possess funds enough to purchase a 
common musket! We are certain they 
could’nt purchase two ! 


Comer Meetrinc.—We learn from the pa- 
pers that several of the clergy in New York, 
have commenced a “‘ protracted meeting,” and 
are endeavoring to impress their hearers with 
the belief that the anticipated Comet is to come 
as the messenger of God’s wrath; and that 
the destruction of the world and its inhabitants, 
will assuredly take place ia June! Such fana- 
ticism is a disgrace to the age in which we 


| ‘The following are the names of the gentle-| 


live. 


| | 
— 
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Everxe Arnam.—We announced last week, i 
the appearance of this interesiing work, from | 
the press ofthe Harper’s, The New York 
Courier speaks of it as follows: 

‘‘We have been exceedingly gratified in the| 
perusal of Mr. Bulwer’s last work, which has 
just issued from the press of the Messrs. 
Harpers, and think it much superior to 
any of his former productions. ‘There is not! 
that redundancy and waste of character and. 
incident, observed in some, if not all of) 
these, and which, however it may indicate the 
rich stores of a writer’s genius, is in itself a’ 
great blemish, since all unnecessary appenda- 


the best style of Lithographic printing 
forms a handsome ornament for the parlour. 
They are on sale at the Bookstores. 


, and t Boston by the exertions of the General, 

although in the progress ofthe contest many a 
| field bore witness of their valor and was moisten- 
ed by their blood, yet not a drop of blocd of 
‘any of her sons was shed on the soil of Massa- 
ichusetts. As she was the first, therefore, to 
‘be benefitted by hie exertions, so she will be 
the last to forget the debt of gratitude: which 


in honor of the 100th anniversary of the birth | She owes to the memory of the man, who, a- 
mong the men that have rendered the period 


of Washington, we copy from the Courier: in which theyjlived illustrious, stands, best of 

‘‘ In the morning, noon and at sunset,all the |the good, and greatest of the great. The 
bells were rung,andasalute fired, Themembers Washington estate derives its name from Ad- 
of the Fire Department, with their badges and | miral Vernon, who commanded the expedition 
engines, formed a procession about 8 o’ciock,| sent against Carthagenia by the British Gov- 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
The following analysis of the ceremonies 
which took place in this city on Wednesday, 


and passed through some of the principal, ernment. The brother of Washington, who 


streets ofthe city. The appearance they made served in this expedition, and owned the es- 


ges of this sort, serve but to retard the progress | 
of the story, as well as confuse and embarrass 
the reader. Mr. Bulwer has avoided this fault, 
in the work before us. Itis a compact, well 
connected, skilfully-conducted tale, full of in-| 
terest, and abounding not only inthe most 
touching and exciting scenes, but in fine des- 
criptions and skilful delineations of character. 
The actors in the drama, are all necessary to. 
the conduct and catastrophe of the piece, and 
we scarcely recollect a superfluous incident.— | 
In short, what we consider no small praise in 
these times, the characters have, with scarcely 
a single exception, something important to do, 
as well as to say, and the action naturally and 
inevitably conducts usto the catastrophe. It is 
_ moreover full of striking beauties of language, 
and vigorous conception of thought, which, in- 
dependent of the strong interests of the story, | 


merely the gratification of a sickly excitement, 
which can only be kept alive by a continued 
succession of improbabilities, magnified into. 
monstrous impossibilities by exaggerated lan-| 
guage and incongruous embellishments.” | 


Harpers’ Famity Lisgary.—We have 
ceived the 27th number of this popular series. 
of works, just from the prolific press of the’ 
Messrs. Harpers, New York. It embraces’ 
Russell’s History of Palestine, or the Holy. 
Land, from the earliest period to the present 
time; with a Map and Pilates. We anticipate 
much satisfaction in the perusal of this work. | 


If it be a faithful history, (and the reputation’ 


little to the effect of the scene. 

pleasant though cool, and the appearance of 

administer to the taste and feelings of those |the ‘‘plumed troop” as they passed from the | 
g P 


who peruse a book, for other purposes than) 


‘glistening in the sun, followed by a lon 
of worth and wisdom, was pleasing to the eye | 


elevatin 


| 


«ments along the Atlantic sea-board—at the) 


would not suffer, we imagine, on a comparison tate, named it in honor of his commander and 
with any similar organization for the extin-| at his death bequeathed it to the General.”’ 


guishment of fires in any city in the Union. | The City Government, with about six hun- 


Agreeably to arran dred guests dined at Faneuil Hall 
by aJoint Special Committce ofthe two branches | The Mayor presided in an easy and dignifi- 


of the General Court, the Governor and Coun- | 

cil; the two branches of the Legislature; the |ed manner, and the guests appeared te 

not attempt to describe the entertainment in 

of tne Army, Navy and Militia; the members. W 

of the Judiciary Department, and the Bar;— oh ee 

the Officers of Government and Instruction at 
ed by appropriate addresses, The following 

bers of the various Literary, Medical, Histori- | were the 

Institutions of Boston, and the neighboring 

towns,—moved in procession, at 12 o’clock, 

The escort duty was performed by all the vol-' 

unteer companies of the city, and their singu-'| 


Reverend Clergy of this city and vicinity; the |enter into the spirit of the occasion. We shall 
detail. 
and sentiments, many of which were introduc- 
Harvard College; and the officers and Mem-| 
cal and Charitable Societies, and other Public 
from the State House tothe Old South Church. 
larly neat and martial appearance added not a 


gements previously made 


| 


REGULAR TOASTS, 


| 1. The day and the place—In the Cradle of 
| Liberty we honor her darling child. 

2. The President of the United States. 

3. The United States—May the moth and 
‘rust of prosperity, never eat through that 
bond, which foreign violence could not rend 
The day Was | asunder. 
| 4, The Governor of the Commonwealth. 

5. The Crator of the day—He has ijlustra- 
d the past, to enlighten the present and to 
give hope of prosperity for a future age. 

6. John Marshall, the Chief Justice of the. 


p “-—— |United States, the historian of Washington, 
The exercises at the Church were appropriate, he has imbibed the virtues of the character he 
andthe Psalm, Hymn and Chorus were skilful- | 


| describes—and has transmitted them to poster- 
(Aer oe performed by the Handle and ity in the records of our Jurisprudence. 
aydn Society. 


| %, The Judiciary of the State, who preserve 
_ Ofthe Address by the Hon. Mr. Gray, as 4p, peace which our Washington obtained. 
‘it will doubtless be published, itis not per-'| 9 ‘The Army and Navy of the United 


haps necessary to say more than that it was’ gtates—The defenders of their country’s glory 
worthy of his reputation as a scholar. His ex-'| arg deserving of their country’s gratitude. 
ordium was happy and impressive. When he! 9 Qur Literary Institutions—the objects of 
isketched the situation of America AS IT WAS A | our pride, the sources of our hope. 
century ago—a few scattering colonial settle-|| 19 The jlustrious Lafayette—Proud and 
ever worthy the friendship of Washington. 

11, Poland—Liberty weeps over the graves 
of its defenders; Glory has made their memo- 
ry immortal. 


12. The Mother of Waeshington—A nation 


front of the State House, their caps and arms ;, 
array | 


g and exhilirating to the mind.—_ 


mercy of the hostile savages—with no manu-. 
‘facturing establishments, and sufiering under| 
‘the unjust regulations of the mother ccuntry | 
which prohibited the erection of any, and num-_ 


of its pious author affords satisfactory assurance bering only about 700,000 inhabitants—and 
that it is,) it cannot well be otherwise than || compared it with war it 1s—flourishing in 


It merce, and with a population of 13,000,000 of 
|prosperous and happy people, enjoying in full. 
|| fruition the blessings of a free government, and 
''sketched with a master’s hand the influence of 

Masonic Tempre.—We announced in our the life and character of Washington in produc-| 

last, the publication, by Annin, Smith & Co. of ing this unexampled prosperity ,—the effect was 

a most splendid view of the Masonic Temple; was at 

ja display of scholarship—no quotations in Lat- 

in or Greek—but still it was evident that the 
Rew to the attention of our Masonic | speaker was possessed of profound and various: 
friends, as a true and faithful representation of. learning; the style was pure and simple, elo-. 
the building. It presents the front and South} quent and affecting, and the anecdotes which. 
side of the edifice, with a front view of St, |Were related of ae were well chosen. 

Paul's Church;~ ground “by Mr. and appropriate. Massachusetts, it was stated 

B. F. Nurrixe, a young artist of by Mr, the to, benattied by. 


the talents and prudence of General Washing- 
taste and great promise. The execution is in|/ton. After the British had been expelled from 


particularly so to the Christian community. 
is for sale at the bookstores. 


which has been blessed in the fruit, should 


: _venerate her who watched over the blessom. 
highly interesting to all classes of readers, and | science, in learning, in manufactures, in com-. 


13. The Militia System—Which preserves 
in peace, the embers which war will blow into 
a flame. 

By His Honor the Mayor. Veneration for 
ithe character of the illustrious Washington— 
As indelibly fixed in the hearts of his country- 
men, as their love of liberty and their deter- 
mination to maintain it. 


Fioop at THE Wesr.—A letter from Cineinnati o 
Feb, 16, to the editor of the N. York American, says :— 
*« We are literally under water! Theflood of the Ohio 
is greater than has ever been known. ‘The perpendicula 


\\rise of water from low water mark is upwards of seven- 


ty feet! and still rising. Between three and four thou- 
sand persons are drowned out of house and home! The 
business part of the city is under water. Yet no live 
have been lost, as the rise has been gradual. Steamboat 
can now pass through the business streets! “Marietta 
and Lawrenceburgh are submerged. 


‘ 
| 
| 
- 
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~The following song composed for the occasion 
by B. Brown, Esq. was sung by him with fine effect, 
at a Cattle Show Dinner at Plymouth. 

THE WORKING MEN. 


_ A question now-a-days prevails, 

And goes the circuit round, 

Of us poor bipeds who may be 
A Working Man set down ? 

And yet some think, to candid minds 
The evidence is plain, 

Without exception to the rule, 

That all are working men. 
- Then keep a working—all are working men. 


The Farmer treads his furrowed field, 
And scatters round the grain ; 

With fondest hope that autumn will 
Repay for toil and pain, 

With panting breast he seeks the breeze 
His sweatly brow to fan, 

And ranks through all this working world, 


There’s Burster Trp, the dandy thing, 
All whiskered, like a bear ! 

He sports a paltry quizzing glass, 
To ogle all the fair. 

‘He quirks and prims, and smirks a grins, 
Like pug in caravan ! 

And with the ladies sure he is 
A WONDER working man. 


The idle loon, that strolls the street, 
Or lolls upon a post, 
Employs himself in killing time, 
Yet never counts the cost. 
And, if the adage tell us true, 
That drones are at most pain, 
This lazy lout may well cry out, 
**We all are working men.”’ 


And now, to look at home, my friends, 
Just cast your eyes around, 

Behold this joyous, festive board, 
So late with plenty crown'd ; 

Of all its rich, abundant cheer, 


The foremost working man. Then, &c. What wonderous change has been! 
An ample testimonial 

The snug Mechanic’s handy work, That we are working men. 

‘Shows what his hands have done, Then keep a working—al} are working men. 
Employed from earliest dawn of day, THE CHILD OF EARTHi 

To latest setting sun. 
To gain an honest livelihood, BY, WEN: MAS MOBEAM, 

He labors all he can ; Fainter his slow step falls from day to day, 
And such au one enjoys the meed Death’s hand is heavy on her darkning brow ; 
Ofa fair working man. Then, &c. |, Yet doth she fondly cling to earth, and say, 


The Merchant ‘* busy as a bee,” 
In counting room and street, 

Has scarcely time to take his meals, 
Or give hiz friends a greet. 

He’s here, he’s there, he’s every where, 
At Beersheba, at Dan! 

One half of all this tease and toil 
Would stamp him working man. 


The Student trims his midnight lamp, 
Besmeared with oi, andjsmoke 

And ponders o’er the musty tomes 
Of Stackhouse, Galen, Coke, 

In search of truth, yes, one poor grain, 
Amidst a tierce of bran ! 

His meagre looks, and wrinkled brow 
Mark him the working man. 


See o’er the briny mountain wave, 
The seamen ply the oar, 

Or on the main-top keep the watch, 
While the skies with tempests roar. 

Anon, behold him all a wreck ; 
And cast upon the strand ! 

Ah, landsmen, can ye then deny, 
Tom Tovcn’s a working man ? 


The soldier, cap-a-pie rigged out, 
With gew-gaws and with lace, 
Cuan hardly think his consequence 
Should to his king give place, 
Yet, when the blood and thunder pour, 
In centre rear and van, 
Would ye change work, ye doubters, then, 
With this bold working man ? 


The office-seekers sends abroad 
His videttes and his scouts, 
While he at home spouts gasconade, 
“To gain the rabble shouts. 
Go, try his ways, his projects prove, 
’ His tricks of cunning sean, 
‘And tell me if this busy rogue 
"Ta not a working man ? 


‘* Tam content to die—but, oh ! not now! 

Not while the the blossoms of the’joyous spring 

Make the warm air such luxury to breath— 

Not while the birds such lays of gladness sing— 

Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreathe. 
‘Spare me, great God ! lift up my drooping brow— 
Lam content to die—but, oh! not now !”” 


The spring hath ripened into sunmer-time ; 

_The season’s view!ess boundary has past ; 

The glorious sun hath reached his burning prime ; 
Oh ! must this glimse of beauty be the last ? 

© Let me not perish while o’er land or lea, 
With silent steps, the Lord of light moves on ; 
Nor while the murmur of the mountain bee 
Greets my dull ear with music in its tone ! 

‘Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my brow— 
‘I am content to die—but, oh ! not now !”’ 


Summer is gone ; autumn’s soberer hues, 

Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving corn ; 
|The huntsman swift the flying game pursues, 
‘Shouts the halloo ! and winds his eager horn. 

** Spare me awhile, to wander forth and gaze 
On the broad meudows and the quiet stream, 
To watch in silence while the evening rays 
Slant through the fading trees with ruddy gleam ! 
Cooler the breezes play around my brow— 
Tam content to die—but, oh! not now !” 


The bleak wind whistles ; snow showers far and near 
Diift without echo to the whitening ground: 

Autumn hath past away, and, cold and drear 

Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound ; 

Yet still that prayer ascends. “Oh ! laughingly 

My little brothers round the warm hearth crowd, 

Our home-fire biazes broad, and bright, and high, 
And the roof rings with voices light and loud: 

Spare me awhile ! raise up my drooping brow ! 

I am content to die—but, oh! not now !”” 


‘The spring is come again—the joyfal spring ! 
Again the banks with clustering flowers are spread ; 
|} The wild bird dips upon its wanton wing:— 


— 


The child of earth is numbered with the dead ! 
‘* Thee never more the sunshine shall awake, 
Beaming all redly through the lattice-pane ; 
The steps of friends thy slumber may not break, 
Nor fond familiar voice arouse again ! 

Death's silent shadow veils thy darkened brow—— 
Why didst thou linger ? thou art happier now ! 


From the Burlington Sentinel. 
TO THE AFRICAN. 
Ah! how unjust was the decree 
Tyrannic pride, pronounced in spite— 
“ There shail a lasting bondage be 
Of Afric’s sons, to lordly white.’ 


While mercy wept, and call’d in vain. 
On virtue to annul the deed, 
Ambition firmer drew the chain, 
And pity sought, in vain, to plead. 


Then’ grace, with placid look, and calm, 
Spoke to the mourning black, and said, 
‘* Come rest in my protecting arm 

And then shalt there be comforted. ’’ 


But death triumphant, call’d aloud; 
And said ‘* ’tis I-- ’tis I alone 

Can rescue from the haughty, proud— 
The power to level, is my own.’’ 


ADA. 


Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. | 
N orice is hereby given that a Quarterly Com- 
munication of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts will 
be held at the Masontrc Tempxue, Boston, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 14th day of March next. at 7 


o’clock, P. M. for the transaction of such business as 
may regularly ceme befote it. 


Officers and members of the Grand Lodge, Masters, 
Wardens and Proxies of Lodges, with all others eon- 
cerned, will take due notice and govern themselves ae- 
cordingly. Per Order. 


THOMAS POWER, G. See. 
Feb. 25. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
JOHN HEWS, 
No. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
60, Bratile Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 


K EEPS constantly for sale a general assortment of 
House viz. 


Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembroke, Breakfast, 
Card and Work ables, Secretaries, Dressing Cases, 
Toilet ‘lables and Glasses, Wash Stands, common and 
fancy Chairs, Easy d., Cradles, Looking Glasses of all 
sizes, Couches and Sofas of various patterns, feather 
Beds, Mattresses, Pew and Chair Cushions, Curled Hair, 
Bedtickings and Bindings. 

FEATHERS of all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
notice. 


All of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture 
Warehouse in the city. tf Jan. 7. 
peer DOWN, best white Down, best Live Geese 

Feathers—Ist, 2d and 3d sort Russia Feathers— 
Sicily, Hens’, and Sea-fowl do.—Spanish, Russia and 
American curled hair Matresses—Marseilles and printed 
Bed Quilts—8, $§ 10, Lt and 12-4 Rose Blankets— 
Moreans, Fringes, Binding, &c.--Domestic Carpeting, 
Comfortables, &c. &e. for sale by 


DANIEL DOLE, 
17, Dock Square. 


FEATHERS, 


‘Jan. 7. ep3m 


FLOORING BOARDSs, &C- 


7 OARDS, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine, or North- 
ern White Pine, furnished to order, ready planed by 


{steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good qual- 


ity and lower rates than can be procured elsewhere. 


Orders received by E. COPELAND, Jr. 
Nov. 5. 65 Broad Street. 


JOB PRINTING, of all kinds, executed in the neat- 


mannenat this Office. 


